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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The annual Christmas meetings of the Schools were held this year as 
scheduled. The Trustees met at the Cornell Club in New York City on 
Saturday, December 21st, while the meeting of the Corporation was held, 
in connection with the meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature at 
Louisville on Sunday, December 29th, at 5:00 o’clock. The meetings were 
well attended and a copy of the minutes of the Corporation is printed in 
this number of the BuLLetin, together with an abridged version of the 
minutes of the Board of Trustees. 

We are all very appreciative of the hospitality shown by the adminis- 
tration of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and we are par- 
ticularly grateful for the kindness and efficiency of Dr. William Morton, 
who was in charge of the arrangements. 

It was a long way from New York to Louisville, but the attendance 
at our joint meeting with other Societies on Sunday evening, December 
29th, was probably bigger than that of any similar meeting held in recent 
years. We should meet in the Middle West more often! 

The committees of the Schools will continue to function much as in 
the past. The Jerusalem School Committee has been partly reorganized. 
The new chairman will be Dr. Robert C. Dentan, who was our Director 
in Jerusalem in 1956-57. Dr. William L. Reed, who has served in that 
-apacity for a number of years, will now assume a new post as Executive 
Assistant to the President. The latter will take over much of the actual 
contact with the Schools in the field, thus releasing the President to 
deal more with problems in the field of planning and development. All 
details in connection with the School in Jerusalem should be referred 
directly to Dr. Reed or Dr. Dentan, who will work closely together. 

At this time we welcome a new Trustee, Mr. Otto von Kienbusch, who 
is very much interested in our field; we hope that the future will make it 
possible for us to continue our active contributions in that area. Dr. 
George Cameron, of the University of Michigan, is also a new member of 
the Board, and we are particularly gratified to have him join our group 
because of his special knowledge of Iran and Iraq. 

Several members of the Baghdad School are busy excavating at 
Nippur. For the early part of the season Dr. Crawford has been our 
epigraphist; during the latter part of the campaign his place will be taken 
by the Honorary Director, Dr. Goetze. The Fellow, Dr. George Dales, 
is also occupied on the same site. Judging from the enthusiastic reports 
we receive, the campaign is evidently most successful. 

The members of the Jerusalem School are devoting themselves to 
individual research and trips; they report that the School is very com- 
fortable after the recent improvement in the heating system. 

I should also like to announce that Dr. Robert J. Braidwood of the 
Oriental Institute will represent us at the Fifth International Congress 
of Pre- and Proto-historic Sciences to be held in Hamburg, Germany, 
next August. The American Council of Learned Societies has very gra- 
ciously underwritten the expenses of the trip. 
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Finally, may I again express my appreciation to all those who made 
the Christmas meetings so successful—our host in Louisville and the 
President of the Alumni Association, Professor Muilenburg of New York. 
It is very pleasant to know that we have such a fine group of people 
working with us. 

A. Henry DetrwetLer 

February, 1958 





CHESTER CHARLTON McCOWN IN MEMORIAM 


Friends, colleagues and students all over the world were saddened to 
learn of the sudden death of C. C. McCown on January 9th, 1958, only 
a few months after the decease of his wife. Born in Ilinois November 
26th, 1877, he had just celebrated his eightieth birthday a few weeks 
before his decease; fortunately he was able to continue his research and 
writing until the very last. 

After receiving his B. A. from De Pauw University in 1898 he received 
a B. D. from Garrett Biblical Institute in 1902, after which he spent four 
years in India as principal of the American Methodist Institution in 
Calcutta. This was followed by two years of graduate study at the 
Universities of Heidelberg and Berlin (1906-1908), which were decisive 
for the direction of his future studies as well as for his point of view as 
a biblical scholar. Between these various periods of study and after his 
return to America in 1908 he held several Methodist pastorates and 
taught in a number of colleges in various parts of the Middle West. He 
was then called to the Pacific School of Religion, at Berkeley, Calif., as 
professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation; here he was 
to remain most of his life, serving as dean for nine years and as professor 
emeritus for the last ten years. From 1936 to 1947 he was also director 
of the Palestine Institute (founded by the late W. F. Badé; see BULLETIN, 
No. 85, pp. 1 f.). 

Dean McCown’s association with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was long and fruitful. In the late summer of 1920 he came out 
as fellow of the School in Jerusalem, at a time when the affairs of the 
School had reached a new low and there was no money to continue the 
abortive expansion of the preceding year. I was then acting director 
and I shall never cease to be grateful for the friendship and advice of 
the older man. In spite of the fourteen years between our ages, McCown 
made no attempt to dominate the situation, but devoted himself, with 
my eager assistance, to travel and collection of folklore. In 1927 I gave 
a series of lectures at the Pacific School of Religion, renewing the friend- 
ship of previous years. After such pleasant relations, it is not surprising 
that McCown took my place for two years as director of the School in 
Jerusalem when I came to Baltimore in 1929, and that he came out again 
as annual professor and acting director in 1935-36, the last year of my 
second term as director. He was also associate trustee of the Schools for 
six years between 1937 and 1944. 

Dean McCown was one of the leading New Testament scholars in 
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America and enjoyed an excellent international reputation in this field, 
as illustrated by a series of books, The Promise of His Coming (1921), 
The Testament of Solomon (1922), The Genesis of the Social Gospel 
(1929), and The Search for the Real Jesus (1940). But he also became 
a first-rate specialist in the field of Palestinian archaeology, directing the 
excavation of Jerash in 1930-31, editing the two volumes of Tell en- 
Nasbeh Excavations (1947), much of which he wrote himself, and writ- 
ing one of the best introductions to Palestinian archaeology, which 
appeared in 1943 under the title Ladder of Progress in Palestine. I learn 
from his colleague, Prof. John H. Otwell, that he had almost completed 
a book on The Ancient Near East and the Modern West: A Study of 
the Historical Process, which is to appear this coming autumn. He was 
able to work until the end, rounding out a life of great productivity and 
wide influence. We shall mourn his departure for a long time to come. 


W. F. Avpsricut 





DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The winter meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Cornell Club in New 
York City, beginning at 1:30 p.m. on Saturday, December 21, 1957. Present of the 
Trustees were Messrs. Albright (First Vice-President), Brown (Secretary), Colt, 
Detweiler (President), Kienbusch, Kraeling, May, Phelps, Reynolds, Scott, Warring 
ton (Treasurer), Wilkinson and Wright (also for Evaluation Committee); of the 
Associate Trustees, Messrs. Hanfmann, Jeffery, Skehan and Winnett: in other capaci 
ties, Messrs. Stephe (Evaluation Committee) Cameron (Executive Committee 
Dentan (Director, Jerusalem School, 1956-57), Reed (Chairman, Jerusalem School 
Committee and Assistant Secretary) and Mrs. Walton (Business Manager). 

President Detweiler called the meeting to order. Following the calling of the 
roll, it was voted to approve the minutes of the meeting of March 30, 1957, as 
mimeographed and distributed. 

It was voted to receive the following institutions into Corporation membership 


Wesley Theological Seminary, Westminster, Md. 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 
Northwest Christian Coilege, Eugene, Oregon 


Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

It was voted to receive the report of Professor Robert C. Dentan, director of 
the Jerusalem School in 1956-57, Reporting on behalf of the Jerusalem School 
Committee, the chairman, Professor Reed, read a letter dated December 2, 1957, 
from Director H. Neil Richardson, containing greetings from the staff of the Jerusa 
lem School. It was reported that the work of the Committee has been carried on 
by means of correspondence and one meeting held on December 21, 1957. Letters of 
appreciation have been received from the foliowing persons who were directors of the 
joint field work in which the Jerusalem School has participated since the last meeting 


of the Trustees: Professor G. E. Wright (Shechem), Professor James B. Pritchard 
(el-Jib—Gibeon), Professor James L. Kelso (Bethel), and Professor Ovid Sellers 
(Beth-zur ). 

It was voted to receive the report of the Jerusalem School Committee, and acting 
on its recommendations, to make the following appointments to the Jerusalem School 
for 1958-59: 

Director, Professor F. V. Winnett, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
Annual Professor, Professer Robert J. Marshall, Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Maywood, II]. 
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Fellows, Dr. Morris Ashcraft, The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Dr. Raymond E. Brown, 8.8., The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Honorary Lecturers, Professor Lester J. Kuyper, Western Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in America, Holland, Mich. 
Professor Howard L. Kuist, Princeton Theological Seminary, 

Princeton, N. J. 


On the invitation of the President, Professor Kraeling reported on recent develop- 
ments at the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem. 

It was voted to receive the report of Professor Vaughn E. Crawford, director of 
the Baghdad School, as mimeographed. Professor Kraeling supplemented the report 
and expressed appreciation in behalf of the Oriental Institute for ASOR collaboration 
in the surface survey of Iraq. Important results have been achieved in this study of 
the ancient canal system, and the Iraq government is interested because of the 
implications for modern water conservation in the area. Professor Albright com- 
mented on the practical usefulness of the survey, and President Detweiler expressed 
appreciation to the Oriental Institute for its cooperation. In the absence of the 
Chairman of the Baghdad School Committee, Professor Kramer, the President stated 
that the report of the Committee will be received at the Spring meeting. 

Reporting for the special committee on the Excavation at Nimrud Dagh, the 
chairman, Professor Albright, called attention to the report of Miss Goell in the 
October issue of the BULLETIN and stated that work on publication of the results of 
the excavation is proceeding. A grant from the American Philosophical Society has 
been received to cover incidental expenses in this connection; Professor John H. 
Young has been assisting Miss Goell. 

Professor Hanfmann reported on his visit to Sardis in Turkey last summer and 
outlined the plans for the excavations which will begin there next summer as a 
joint expedition of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Cornell University 
and the Fogg Museum of Harvard University. Professor Hanfmann described the 
importance of Sardis in history and the areas proposed for excavation. It is 
expected that a total of six seasons will be planned with a review after three years. 
Funds are not being requested from ASOR but will be furnished by the other 
cooperating institutions and by the Bollingen Foundation. President Detweiler and 
Professor Albright commented on the importance of the undertaking and the unusual 
opportunities for excavation now in Turkey. 

Professor Albright, reporting in behalf of the Committee on Publications, stated 
that the various publications of the Schools have continued to appear and that the 
next Annual is nearly ready to appear. Under the editorship of Professor Winnett, 
it is a volume by Professor James B. Pritchard on his excavations at New Testament 
Jericho. It was also reported that Professor Millar Burrows has resigned as editor 

of the Dead Sea Scrolls from Cave I, for which ASOR still has certain responsibilities, 

It was voted to express appreciation to Mr. Colt for his work on the new edition 
of the Catalogue of the Schools. 

In the absence of Mr. Knight, whose illness was reported by the President, the 
Treasurer, Mr. Warrington, commented on the financial reports, noting that during 
the first five months of the present fiscal year expenditures have remained within the 
budgeted amounts. Mr. Reynolds reported on the proceedings regarding the Nies 
Will, indicating that it has not been possible to reduce the legal fees incurred. Steps 
are being taken which may increase the income from the estate. 

Mr. Reynolds, reporting in behalf of the Nominating Committee, presented the 
following slate of officers, who were duly elected: 


President, A. Henry Detweiler 

First Vice-President, W. F. Albright 

Second Vice-President, E. A. Speiser 

Secretary, Frank E. Brown 

Executive Assistant to the President, William L. Reed 

Treasurer, John W. Warrington 

Assistant Treasurer, The Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust Company 
Associate Trustee, Ferris Stephens, 1958-60 
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Associate Trustee, Frank Cross, 1958-60 

Business Manager, G. R. Walton 

Counsel, Pepper, Bodine, Frick, Scheetz and Hamilton 

Trustee, George Cameron, for one year to complete term of L. Rabinowitz 
Executive Committee, Carl Kraeling 


Under the heading of new business, there was a discussion of possible future roles 
which the American Schools might be able to play in archaeological endeavors in 
the changing scene of the Near East. Messrs. Albright, Kraeling, Hanfmann, 
Cameron, Phelps and Detweiler participated in the discussion, indicating some of 
the obstacles and opportunities that may lie ahead. 

It was voted that the time and place of the Spring meeting of the Trustees be 
determined by mail vote to be conducted by the President. The meeting was ad 
journed at 3:30 p.m 

WILLIAM L. REED, 


Assistant Secretary 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Corporation was held at the Southern Baptist Theologi 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Ky., on Sunday, December 29, 1957. The meeting was called 
to order at 5:00 p.m. by President A. Henry Detweiler. He extended greetings to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Columbia Theological Seminary, Wesley Theologi 
cal Seminary, Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Northwest Christian College 
and Virginia Theological Seminary, which were elected to membership by the Trustees 
since the last meeting of the Corporation. The roll of Corporation members was 
called and a quorum declared by the President. There were forty-six institutions 
represented in person or by proxy. 

It was voted to approve the minutes of the preceding meeting as published in 
BULLETIN, No. 145, and to receive the following reports as mimeographed and dis 
tributed prior to the meeting: 


The President’s Report 

The Annual Financial Report of the Treasurer as audited (June 30, 1957) 
Report of the Director of the Baghdad School 

Report of the Director of the Jerusalem School 


Professor Robert C. Dentan read a letter of greetings prepared by Director H. 
Neil Richardson at the Jerusalem School in behalf of the staff. 

The report of the Evaluation Committee on the Spring and Winter meetings of the 
Trustees was prepared by Professor Ferris J. Stephens and presented by Professor 
Robert C. Dentan. 

Following the President’s report to the effect that the increasing cost of operation 
was making it difficult to maintain and increase the Fellowship program and other 
services of the Schools, and after some discussion it was: 

Voted to recommend to the Trustees that the dues for Associate Membership be 
increased from $5.00 to $7.00 per year. 

The report of the Nominating Committee composed of Messrs. Bernhard W. 
Anderson, Arthur Jeffery, Frederick W. Whittaker and George M. A. Hanfmann 
(Chairman) was presented by the Secretary pro tem. On the recommendation of the 
Nominating Committee, it was: 

Voted to elect the following: 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


James Muilenburg, Professor, Union Theological Seminary 1958, 59 

Lucetta Mowry, Professor, Wellesley College 1958, 59 
TRUSTEES 

H. Dunscombe Colt, Jr., Esq., New York City 1958-60 

Otto von Kienbusch, Esq., New York City 1958-60 


Carl H. Kraeling, Director, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 1958-60 
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Oliver C. Reynolds, Lawyer, New York City 
EVALUATION 





1958-60 
COMITTEE 


Harry M. Orlinsky, Professor, Jewish Institute of Religion, New York City 
NOMINATING COMITTEE 
The Associate Trustees retiring at the end of 1958 (Messrs. Ginsberg, Winnett 


and Skehan, Chairman). 


The President reported on the appointment of Planning and Development Com- 
mittees which are working for increase of the revenues and services of the Schools. 
He indicated also that plans are under discussion to offer an orientation program 
at the Jerusalem School which will be of service, not only to ASOR personnel, but 
also to interested and qualified local people and representatives of business firms 


who might benefit from such a program. 


WILLIAM L. REED, 
Secretary pro tem 





MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
INSTITUTIONAL CORPORATION MEMBERS AS OF DECEMBER, 1957 


American Oriental Society—Prof. Herbert G. May 

American University of Beirut—-Dr. Robert 8. 
Hardy 

Andover Newton Theological Seminary— Prof. 
Russell C. Tuck 

Archaeological Institute of America-—Prof. Fyank 
E. Brown 

Asbury Theological Seminary—Prof. George A. 
Turner 

Augustana Theological Seminary—Prof. Carl A. 
Anderson 

Australian Institute of Archaeology—Pres. Walter 
J. Beasley 

Bangor Theological Seminary—Pres. Frederick J. 
Whittaker 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School—Pres. Sand- 
ford Fleming 

Berkeley Divinity School—Prof. R. L. Hicks 


Bethany Biblical Seminary — Prof. David J. 
Wieand 

Boston University School of Theology — Prof. 
Elmer Leslie 

Brigham Young University — Prof. Sidney B. 
Sperry 


Brown University—Prof. Ernest S. Frerichs 

Butler University School of Religion—Prof. David 
». Pellett 

Candler School of Theology (Emory Univer- 
sity)—Prof. Boone M. Bowen 

Catholic University of America—Msgr. Patrick 
W. Skehan 

Central Conference of American Rabbis—Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary—Prof. 
Robert J. Marshall 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific—Dean 
Sherman E. Johnson 

College of the Bible (Lexington, Ky.), Prof. 
William L. Reed 

Columbia Theological Seminary (Georgia)—Prof. 
James H. Gailey, Jr. 

Columbia University—Prof. Arthur Jeffery 

Concordia Theological Seminary—Prof. Arthur 


Klinck 
Cornell Universitv—Prof. A. Henrv Detweiler 
Crozer Theological Seminary — Prof. Jesse H. 


Brown 

Drake University Divinity School—Prof. Charles 
L. Smith 

Drew Theological Seminary—Prof. Lawrence E. 
Toombs 

Dropsie College—Pres. A. A. Neuman 





Dubuque Theological Seminary—Prof. Joseph L. 
Mihelic 

Duke University—--Prof. William F. Stinespring 

Dumbarton Oakes Research Library—Prof. John 
8S. Thacher 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary — Prof. 
Edward R. Dalglish 

Episcopal Theological School—Prof. Henry M. 
Shires 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west—Prof. F. W. Young 

Evangelical & Reformed Church Theological 
Seminary—Prof. Donald M. Englert 

Fordham University—Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, 


8.3. 

Fuller Theological Seminary—Prof. William LaSor 

Garrett Biblical Institute—Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary—Prof. Robert C. 
Dentan 

Grace Theological Seminary—Prof. John Rea 

Hamma Divinity School—Dean E. E. Flack 

Hartford Seminary Foundation — Prof. Moses 
Bailey 

Harvard University—Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford College—-Prof. John W. Flight 

Hebrew Union College—Pres. Nelson Glueck 

lliff School of Theology — Prof. Walter G. 
Williams 

Jewish Institute of Religion—Prof. Harry M. 
Orlinsky 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America—Prof. 
Robert Gordis 

Johns Hopkins University—Prof. William F. 
Albright 

Kenyon College—Dean Corwin C. Roach 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg)— 
Prof. Jacob M. Myers 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (Philadelphia)— 
Prof. Russell D. Snyder 

McCormick Theological Seminary—Prof. Floyd 
7, Filson 

McGill University—Prof. Stanley B. Frost 

Metropolitan Museum—Mr. Charles K. Wilkinson 

Moravian Collegs—Pres. Raymond S. Haupert 

Mount Holyoke Collezge—Prof. R. J. Tamblyn 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary—Prof. H. 
B. MacLean 

Northwest Christian College—Prof. Ross Griffeth 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary— 
Prof. William H. Cooper 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology—Prof. 

Herbert G. May 
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Pacific School of Religion—Prof. Jack Finegan Union Theological Seminary (Virginia) — Prof. 
Phillips University College of the Bible—Prof. John Bright 
Robert G. Martin United Theological Seminary—Prof. G. W. Frey 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary — Prof. University of Calhfornia—Prof. Walter Fischel 
James L. Kelso University of Chicago— Prof. Raymond A. 
Princeton Theological Seminary-—Prof. Henry S. Bowman 
Gehman University of Cincinnati—Prof. William T. Semple 
Princeton University—Prof. T. Cuyler Young University of Michigan— Prof. George G. 
Rosary College—Sister Mary T. Doyle Cameron 
San Francisco Theological Seminary — Dean University of Pennsylvania—Prof. E. A. Speiser 
Gurdon C. Oxtoby University of Toronto—Prof. F. V. Winnett 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary — Prof. Vanderbilt University—Prof. J. Philip Hyatt 
Walter C. Klein Virginia Theological Seminary (Alexandria) 
Seventh-Duy Adventist Theological Seminary—- Prof. M. L. Newman 
Prof. S. H. Horn Wake Forest College—Prof. Emmett Hamrick 
Smith College—Prof. Virginia Corwin Wellesley College—Prof. Lucetta Mowry 
Society of Biblical Literature & Exegesis—Prof. Wesley Theological Seminary—Prof. Montgomery 
G. Ernest Wright J. Shroyer 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary—Prof. Western Theological Seminary (Mich.)—Prof 
Marc H. Lovelac Lester J. Kuyper ” ‘ 
Southern Baptist The gical Seminary—Prof. . see ~ Som} : . 
William H. Morto: Western Theological Seminary (Penna.)—Prof 


David N. Freedman 


Southern Methodist University—Prof. Wesley C. 

Davis i Wheaton College (Ill.)—Prof. Joseph P. Free 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary— Yale University—Prof. Harald Ingholt 

Prof. E. Leslie Carlsor “ ‘ mae i “ty 
Svracuse University—Prof. Dwight M. Beck Yeshiva University—Prof. Joshua Finkel 
Texas Christian University—Prof. John Stewart Zion Research Foundation—Miss A. Marguerite 
Union Theclogical Seminary (New York)—Prof. Smith 


James Muilenburg 


INDIVIDUAL LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. W. F. Albright tMr. Louis J. Rabinowitz 
Prof. William T. Semple 


PATRONS 
Adas_ Israel Congregation (Rabbi David H. Mr. K. K. Bechtel 
Panitz) Mr. Loomis Burrell 
Prof. W. F. Albright Mr. John W. Warrington 


+t Deceased. 





(Total 99) 


THE SIXTH SEASON OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 


IN THE NEGEB 


NELSON GLUECK 


The sixth season of the archaeological exploration of the Negeb con- 
ducted curing the summer of 1957 under the auspices of the Hebrew 
Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, resulted in important new 
finds and conclusions.‘ The death of Louis M. Rabinowitz on April 27, 
1957, came as a great shock to his many friends and especially so to the 
writer, who had a very high regard for him. He was deeply interested 
in the Negeb survey, and his Foundation had made its work possible. 
Many times last summer as we made new discoveries, we thought of 


1 For condensed reports of the preceding seasons in 1952-56, ef. BULLETIN 131, 
pp. 6-15; 137, pp. 10-22; 138, pp. 7-29; 142, pp. 17-35; 145, pp. 11-25; Biblical 
Archaeoloyist, XVIII: 1, pp. 2-9. Numbers in parentheses represent numbers on 
maps to b» published in an Annual. Unless otherwise specified, all the photographs 
of the sixth season, as of the previous ones, were taken for us by Mr. Benno 
Rothenberg. 
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Fie. 1. Site 367: On the lower left is the terraced wddi, with teleildt el-‘anab above it; 
above is a minor tributary (the dark patches are green shrubs sustained by underground 
moisture from the walled catchment area on the hilltop). The upper part of picture shows 
a terraced wédi, with teleilét el-‘anab above it at upper left. 

(Photo Israeli Air Force) 
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him, knowing the joy that he would have had in them. He had a deep 
appreciation and a broad knowledge of the humanities, and he generously 
supported them and those who worked in those fields. This article is 
dedicated to his memory. 

Many additional sites were found in the Negeb last summer, bringing 
the total examined and dated by pottery finds there to nearly four 
hundred sites and ranging in date from Chalcolithic to Byzantine. Those 
mapped last summer helped fill in the outlines of the Negeb’s historical 
past, although they added nothing new to the general conclusions that 
we had arrived at previously. Particular areas were examined or re- 
examined, numerous Middle Bronze I (as well as Iron Age II and later) 
sites were discovered in the Wadi Raviv, and some problems in the 
Bir Birein district were resolved. One problem dealt with the significance 
of two huge walled enclosures that we had discovered (one during the 
1956 season’ and the other in the 1957 season); the other problem 
concerned the explanation of the teleildt el-anab. In addition, we can 
now suggest what an Abrahamic (Middle Bronze I) house and village 
in the Negeb looked like; also, we can now suggest the use to which the 
cup-marks or cup-holes (found especially in Middle Bronze I sites) were 
put. These cup-holes were present in every one of the Middle Bronze I 
sites that we found on the slopes and hilltops above Bir Rekhmeh. There 
are at least seven of them southwest of Bir Rekhmeh, close to one 
another, among the hills overlooking the Daiqa. We have numbered 
them 361 A-G, extending from coérdinate 138-043 to coérdinate 139. 
45-043.8, on the 1:100,000 Beersheba map. 

It is possible, without attempting now to determine population figures, 
to give the relative order of density of sedentary settlements in the 
Negeb in historic times. The most intensive, permanent, agricultural 
occupation of the land extended from Nabataean to Byzantine times. 
The next one in order of density, which was much earlier and much 
smaller, occurred in the Middle Bronze I period, which, so far as the 
Negeb is concerned, may be called the Abrahamic Age. The Biblical 
records dealing with the life and times of Abraham in the Negeb and 
Sinai are in complete accord with the archaeological facts of Middle 
Bronze I there. It was preceded and followed by long gaps in the history 
of sedentary settlement. A respectable, but still smaller, number of 
permanent settlements was established in the Negeb in Iron II. Almost 
all of them were fortified hill-sites, whose inhabitants tilled the soil when 
possible, tended their flocks, and participated in the trade that flowed 
along the highways through the Negeb, which connected Judah with 
Egypt, Edom, and Arabia. 

In discussing the huge, flat-topped, walled hill site (346), located 
approximately midway between Bir Birein and Bir Hafir, we wrote in a 
previous Butietin, “ We doubt, however, whether the enclosing wall 
antedates the Nabataean-Roman period.” We said there also that we had 
“reluctantly come to the conclusion that the walled hilltop of site 346 
was an ancient necropolis, utilized in the main periods of sedentary settle- 


2? BULLETIN 145, p. 20. 
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ment and of travel in the Negeb from M.B. I times on.” * The walled 
hilltop was used as a necropolis, but this was only a secondary function. 
Its primary purpose, as first developed by the Nabataeans through an 
amazing feat of water engineering, was to serve as a catchment basin. 
Not far away is a similar site, (367), located at codrdinate 100.7-027.7, 
which we discovered in the 1957 season. It consists of the truncated 


Fig. 2. Site 367: Enlargement of lower left portion of Fig. 1, showing at upper right 
a part of wall encircling flat hilltop, below it small wdédi with dark patches of tamarisk 
bushes; further below orderly rows of teleildt el-‘anab (grapevine mounds), with channels 
between them, which led occasional rainwater between the rows of teleildét el-‘anab to the 


terraced wddi below. 
(Photo Israeli Air Force) 


summit of a high ridge, which is completely surrounded by a low, dry- 
built, stone wall, measuring more than a mile in circumference. 

As we examined the walls around these “ mesas,” it became clearer and 
clearer that they were Nabataean in origin and could not be earlier. They 
were indistinguishable in form and manner of construction from the 
great, lateral walls * which protected innumerable wddis, that had been 
horizontally terraced by the Nabataeans. It was while considering this 


® BULLETIN 145, p. 20. * BULLETIN 138, p. 26. 
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fact that the answer to the meaning of these tremendous, walled en- 
closures came to us. Their slightly inclined expanses were used as if they 
had been flat roofs of buildings. These are commonly employed in semi- 
arid countries to collect rainwater, which is then funneled into cisterns. 
The large cisterns underneath the two wings of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem are filled each year in this fashion. 

Airplane views of sites 346 and 367 confirmed this explanation and 
showed that these walled enclosures still in part serve their original 
purpose. The run-off from them during the few annual rains still follows 
channels laid out by the Nabataeans, into small watercourses which rise 
farther down the slopes and lead in turn to the terraced plots in the 
wadis below. The intricate relationship between walled hilltops and 
channels leading from them to tributary stream-beds which join terraced 
wadis bending around the bases of the hills, becomes clear enough if one 
takes the trouble to follow it through from beginning to end. 

But this by no means exhausts the ingenuity and indefatigability of 
the Nabataeans with respect to collecting rainwater wherever it fell and 
cultivating the soil however inhospitable it appeared to be. On the lower 
slopes of site 367, we noticed hundreds of rows of the teleildt el-‘anab 
(hillocks for grapevines). Similar ones by the thousands may be seen on 
the slopes of Mishrifeh on the way to the Nabataean-Byzantine site of 
Isbeita. We had repeatedly come across them in various places in the 
Negeb. The name of teleilat el-‘anab is derived from the popular notion 
that they served to collect dew and reduce evaporation from the soil. 
Grapevines were supposedly trellissed over them to obtain in this way 
the maximum possible amount of moisture. No proof of this has ever 
been adduced, and we doubt whether it can. 

Certain characteristics of these small mounds can now be definitely 
listed which, on the one hand, militate against the theory that they 
were once employed to facilitate viticulture and, on the other hand, point 
to the use which we think was made of them. They are always on slopes, 
always, so far as our experience goes, on stretches of soil completely 
covered with flint, limestone, or sandstone pebbles, and always located 
above wddi-beds which had been elaborately terraced by the Nabataeans. 
Although the Nabataeans and Byzantines were very successful at grow- 
ing grapes in the Negeb, it is difficult to believe that they preferred slopes 
which were thickly carpeted with pebbles for that purpose. The only 
other possible answer lies in the connection of the so-called teleildat 
el-‘anab with the terraced wédis below them. 

Michael Evenari and Dov Keller, correctly noticing this connection, 
have come to the conclusion “that the stones were gathered from the 
soil surface to expose part of it to ‘controlled erosion,” so that the 
neighboring wadis would be enriched in both water and soil.” ° To our 
way of thinking, they are both right and wrong in their conclusion. 
They are right in believing that the main purpose of the teleilat el-‘anab 
was to bring water to the neighboring wdédis. They are mistaken, we 
think, in positing that this was done in the context of “ controlled 


. Scientific American, April 1956, Vol. 194:4, p- 45. 
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erosion.” What they mean by “controlled erosion” can be seen from 
an article by Y. Kedar, dealing with the problem of these small mounds. 
He suggests that “ the mounds were made up of stones removed in order 


Fig. 3. Site 346: A walled hilltop used by the Nabataeans to collect and divert rainwater 
to terraced wédi channels which are visible, leading down from right side of walled area. 


(Photo Israeli Air Force) 


to let the rain get at the soil under the hamada and to wash it down to 
the wadi bed, where it was collected by damming, thus collecting soil 
for cultivation within a reasonable space of time.” ® 


° Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society (Hebrew), Vol. XX:1-2, 1956, pp. 
III.43 and Plates V:2 to VII:2. Incidentally, we doubt very much whether the 
heaps of comparatively large stones shown in his Plate VII:2 can possibly be 
included among the teleildt el-anab; Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. 7:3, 1957, 
p. 181. 
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We do not believe that the Nabataeans wanted any kind of erosion. 
Even if they had wanted to use these rows of stone mounds to help get 
soil from the stone-covered slopes washed into the wadi-beds below, they 
would have defeated their own purpose for several reasons. Within a 
couple of years, the slopes would have been eroded down to the bare 
rock and would have lost their value as catchment areas. The rows of 
mounds on the slopes would also have eventually been destroyed, and 
their stones deposited together with the eroded soil in the wddi-beds. 
It was precisely to protect the terraced wddi-beds from being smothered 
under unwanted deposits of debris from the slopes immediately above 
them, that great lateral walls were built above their sides on the lower 
slopes of the hills. Otherwise, the Nabataeans could never have main- 
tained the very carefully worked out levels of the terraced plots in the 
wadi-beds. Even uncontrolled run-off of rainwater from the slopes above 
them was undesirable. It had to be carefully channeled and properly 
directed into specific stretches of the terraced wddi-beds, or else it would 
do more harm than good. 

The purpose of the teleilat el-‘anab was to help control the run-off of 
the rainwater from the slopes above by helping to deflect all of it to 
predetermined goals. The object was to channel it into the cultivable 
wadis below, while permitting as little as possible to sink into the pebble- 
covered slopes. It was much simpler, cheaper and more practicable than 
grooving the hillsides with ditches for the same purpose. These would 
have had to have been cemented or lined with stones to prevent their 
soaking up too much of the water they were intended to transport, and 
above all to prevent their development into ever deepening gullies, which 
in turn would have to be terraced before the wddis below could be 
utilized. 

It is only by serving as channels for the collection and diversion of 
rainwater, that the rows of small mounds of small stones on the slopes 
of Mishrifeh or on the lowest slopes of the hill of site 367 make sense. 
In the latter instance, they are directly above the terraced wddi-beds. 
A series of clearly defined conduits can be seen (especially from the air) 
which collected the water from the rows of mounds and conveyed it 
through master channels to the walled fields in the waédi, The end sec- 
tions of the master channels no longer exist, but could be retraced by 
an engineer. The teleildt el-‘anab thus formed a single part of an elabo- 
rate water conservation scheme, perfected by the Nabataeans and main- 
tained by the Byzantines, to enable large numbers of people to live in the 
Negeb. At site 367, this scheme manifests itself in descending order, 
through walled hilltop, minor tributaries on the slopes below it, teleilat 
el-‘anab, and terraced wddi, with interconnecting channels leading from 
the top tc the bottom (Photo 1 and 2). 

Although the wall-encircled mesas of sites 346 and 367 were employed 
as catchment basins in Nabataean-Byzantine times, both were also used 
as burial places in Iron II and Middle Bronze I times. The intensive- 
ness of settlement in the Middle Bronze I period in the Negeb and Sinai 
has already been remarked upon. We have found dozens of sites of 
this period in the Northern and Central Negeb, all of them datable by 
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indubitable sherds of the twenty-first to nineteenth centuries B.c. With 
increased experience, it became possibile to date them also by additional 
factors, namely, by the remains of roughly circular or somewhat oval 
house foundations and/or by the presence of cup-marks or cup-holes. 
The discovery of any one of the three characteristics of these sites, aside 
from their generally being located on hilltops and slopes overlooking 
arable soil, always led us to look for the other two, and almost invariably 
we found them. 





Fie. 4. A Middle Bronze I village overlooking Wadi Hafir, Nitsanah 
(codrdinate 102.3-022.2). 


(Photo Israeli Air Force) 


When it became apparent that the MBI pattern of house construction 
in the Negeb and Sinai was that of a circular stone structure with 
(probably) a conical roof, it was natural of course to think of the 
“beehive ” villages found in Turkey, Syria and Iraq to this very day. 
We were reminded also of the conical stone dwellings in the Anatolian 
highland, in many of which early Christians hollowed out chapels and 
cells. The most striking examples of this MB I type of circular house 
construction” can be seen at site 345, which is also in the Bir Birein 
district.’ It is located on a low rise, above the west side of the Wadi 
Hafir (Nitsanah), and is by far the largest Middle Bronze I village 
that we have thus far discovered in the Negeb. It may have had a 


7 Cf. BULLETIN 137, p. 15, Fig. 3; 138, p. 15, Fig. 2; 145, p. 16, Fig. 3. 
§ BULLETIN 145, p. 19. 
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population of about a hundred and fifty. This figure could easily be 
doubled, if one takes into account the number of those who lived in 
tent encampments around this site. It was one of the few MB I sites 
where we did not see any cup-holes. They may have been covered 
with debris, and, furthermore, we did not have time to examine the 
protruding rock surfaces near the top of the wddi bank. 

The multiplicity of cup-holes in the face of the rock at most of the 
other MB I sites can only be understood in connection with the every- 





Fic. 5. A cup-hole at site 302 with cover removed. 


(Photo L. M. Rabinowitz Foundation 
Archaeological Expedition in the Negeb) 


day life of the people. Careful examination of these conical depressions 
indicates clearly that they served as rock-bound mortars, in which grain 
and other cereals were ground or pounded. It is strikingly interesting to 
note that their like occurs in a modern, primitive agricultural civilization, 
which in many respects resembles the Abrahamic period of the Negeb. 
Characterized by a stage of arrested development, which gives it the 
quality of a living museum, this modern civilization is to be found in 
Basutoland in South Africa.* Cup-holes, in which maize is pounded 
with a stone pestle by hand to produce the porridge flour forming the 


® The Illustrated London News, Sept. 7, 1957, p. 375. 
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staple diet of the people, very much resemble those in the rock surfaces 
of the MB I sites of the Negeb. Furthermore, the circular stone houses 
with thatched, conical roofs of a Basutoland village look as if they might 
be a modern restoration of the houses of site 345, for instance. Whether 
or not the MB I houses had thatched roofs is a very moot question, but 
otherwise there is quite a close relationship in appearance between the 
dwellings of the two periods, which are some four thousand years apart. 
The use of cup-holes extended through many periods in ancient times. 
Insofar as our experience goes, those in the Negeb seem to occur only at 
MB I sites. One cup-hole that we found was covered with a fitted stone 
lid. There must have been others like it. 

We also found some MB I sites in and near the Wadi Ruth, the largest 
of which was site 369, codrdinate 026.4-101.9. Others of the same period 
were encountered alongside or near the Wadi Abyad, in addition to others 
previously discovered. They were sites 372 and 373, at codrdinates, 
respectively, 035.7-106 and 037.9-107.4 on the Nitsanah map. 





CENSUS AND RITUAL EXPIATION IN MARI AND ISRAEL 
E. A. SpPEIsER 


References to the census play a significant part in the Old Testament 
and take up considerable space. The law on the subject is contained in 
Exod 30:11-16. The book of Numbers, which owes its very name to the 
census, deals with it in chapters 1-4 and 26. And in II Samuel 24 the 
sequel of the same institution is a pestilence of unusual severity. Yet 
there is much about the census in the Bible that has long been a puzzle. 

We do know that the underlying purpose was military. Those involved 
were males from twenty years old and upwards (Exod 30:14, etc.) 
who were capable of bearing arms (e.g., Numbers 1:3, 26:2). The 
results could be used as a basis for new land grants, in which case the 
actual distribution was determined by lots (Numbers 26:55). Neverthe- 
less, some of the technical terms employed in this connection have 
caused trouble and led to makeshift translations. Above all, however, 
it has never been made clear why such an essential administrative 
measure should require offerings of expiation or atonement (kofer, Exod 
30:12) in order to ward off plagues; nor is it immediately apparent how 
one such plague in the reign of David could be traced back to the census 
(II Samuel 24). 

The issue as a whole involves various problems in the fields of lin- 
guistics, government, and religion. It goes without saying that complex 
issues of -this kind had best be left alone unless and until there is new 
evidence to justify a review of the case. In the present instance, the 
required new evidence has fortunately come to light recently with the 
publication of the Mari letters. The relevant material from Mari bids 
fair to solve the outstanding difficulties connected with the biblical 
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census; and it stands to gain much, in turn, from a comparison with the 
biblical evidence. The respective sources, in short, can be mutually 
illuminating, more so in fact than is apparent at first glance. A closer 
look at their combined testimony is therefore in order. 

Parallel texts have to be handled with due caution, particularly when 
the distances between them amount to several centuries and hundreds of 
miles. In the case before us, however, the correspondence is at once 
too detailed and manifold to be distrusted. For one, the terms in question 
—and there are several of them in each instance—reflect the same 
technical idioms, and sometimes also the same etymologies. For another, 
the institutions involved are identical in character and objectives. And 
for still another, we find in both instances the same ritualistic component. 

Furthermore, Mari and the Bible share certain other ties that have 
nothing to do with the census, while no comparable links exist between 
the Mari records and other cuneiform sources. The independent status 
of prophecy in Mari is one such case in point.’ Another is the form of 
the covenant.” The pertinent Mari phrase hayarwm DUMU (prob. bin) 
aténim * is reproduced verbatim in the biblical ‘r6 bni ’aténé “ his ass’s 
colt ” (Gen 49:11; cf. Zech 9:9). Then there is the prominent employ- 
ment in Mari of the term sptu in the sense of a disciplinary warning 
or measure, on a par with Heb. sfdtim; with this goes the action noun 
sapitum, in significant harmony with the biblical s6fét, which is univer- 
sally mistranslated as “ judge.” In the light of so much detailed agree- 
ment, the mention of nomadic Benjaminites in the Mari documents, or 
of military leaders who bore the title of dawidtim, gains added suggestive 
appeal. All in all, therefore, a close connection between the biblical 
census and that of Mari, in their administrative application as well as 
religious overtones, should occasion little if any surprise. 

A comprehensive statement on the subject of the census in Mari was 
published in 1950 by J. R. Kupper.‘ In his penetrating analysis Kupper 
surveyed the relevant cuneiform material and called attention to the 
biblical analogues. The one thing that gave him pause was the use of 
the word tébibtum (and related forms) as the technical term for the 
institution as such. In a subsequent statement, which appeared in 1957,° 
Kupper modified his position, on etymological grounds; he restored 
tébibtum to its primary sense of “ purification,” thus reducing the census 
to a secondary and incidental procedure. 

It goes without saying that where etymology and usage would seem 
to diverge, the interpretation should be guided by usage and not the 


1 For a recent statement on the subject and the pertinent older literature, cf. A. 
Malamat, “‘ Prophecy’ in the Mari Documents,” Israel Exploration Society IV 
(1955), pp. 1-12 (in Hebrew). 

2See G. E. Mendenhall, “Puppy and Lettuce in Northwest-Semitic Covenant 
Making,” BULLETIN 133 (1954), pp. 26-30; M. Noth, “ Das alttestamentliche Bund- 
schliessen im Lichte eines Mari-Textes,” Mélanges Isidore Lévy (1955), pp. 433-444 
[Ges. Studien zum Alten Testament, pp. 142-154]. 

* Cf. G. Dossin, Syria, 1938, p. 108. 

*See his “Le recensement dans les textes de Mari,’ Studia mariana (ed. A. 
Parrot), 1950, pp. 99-110. 

5 See his book on Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari, pp. 23-29. 
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other way about. Nevertheless, M. Kupper’s change of position is easy 
enough to understand in view of the prominent place which the texts 
accord not only to the abstract designation tébibtum but also to the 
corresponding action nouns ebbum and mubbibum and the verb ub- 
bubum, all of which have a common denominator in the adjective ebbum 
“pure.” Accordingly, in any attempted re-evaluation of M. Kupper’s 
present stand, the burden of proof rests with the critic. He must show 
that tébibtum was indeed a process that was primarily administrative 
rather than cultic; and, to make his case, he should also be able to 
indicate the steps whereby a cultic term came to describe such an 
administrative act. I believe that both these requirements can be ful- 
filled. To do this, however, it is necessary to place the biblical and Mari 
evidence in closer juxtaposition than has yet been done. This will involve 
a brief survey of certain intricate idioms on both sides, as well as refer- 
ence to significant religious beliefs and practices. I trust that results will 
repay the effort. 

To concentrate, then, for the moment on the question of usage alone, 
the texts under review make it abundantly clear that tébibtwm and the 
several forms related to it refer specifically to the institution and process 
of census taking. Thus the characteristic phrase assum saébim ubbubim 
“in regard to the w. of the troops ” alternates with assum sdbim paqddim 
(cf. ARM ° IIT 21.5: 19.5); hence ubbubum is in this context a synonym 
of paqddum (for which see below) , except that the latter verb lacks any 
cultic implication. The process itself may be carried out under the 
supervision of the ruler’s sons or some of the higher officials, who in 
turn appoint (askun ARM III 21. 10) or deputize (alput 19. 14) the 
appropriate functionaries (who are called ebbi in both instances). It 
is evident, therefore, that an ebbum (or mubbibum) was not a priest or 
even a permanent official, but someone appointed ad hoc. This fact 
should suffice in itself to bring out the essentially secular character of 
the tébibtum. And this is borne out by the further fact that among the 
groups involved in the process were the Benjaminites.’ It is scarcely 
conceivable that the efficient and tolerant regime of Shamshi-Addu ° 
would seek to impose on the fractious Benjaminite elements any religious 
constraints whatsoever. 

There is, moreover, ample evidence to the effect that the main purpose 
of the tébibtum was to furnish dependable records of the available mili- 
tary manpower. Virtually every reference to the tébibtum involves 
writing and tablets.’ The lists are to be prepared methodically, place 
by place (dlisam, e.g., ARM IIT 19. 13; 21. 13), and name by name 
(Sumisam, e.g. ARM I 42. 9, 23). They are sometimes detailed enough 


° Archives royales de Mari (transliterations and translations) ; for the texts, see 
TCL (Textes cunéiformes, Louvre) XXII ff. 

*See G. Dossin, Mélanges Dussaud (1939), pp. 981-996; Kupper, Nomades, pp. 
47-81. : 

® Most of the texts in question are dated to the period when his son Yasmah-Addu 
was vice-regent of Mari. The relevant material from Chagar Bazar (see below) 
stems from the local archives of Yasmah-Addu. 

® This fact is duly emphasized by M. Kupper himself, whose discussion (cf. n. 4, 
above) affords a fuller survey of the material than is possible in the present paper. 
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to cite separately (ana ramdnimma) the soldiers and their reserves, the 
men who have been requisitioned for campaigns and those too old for 
such tasks (cf. ARM III 19. 23 ff.) .2° The normal subject matter is the 
military personnel; lands and towns are mentioned only by metonymy. 
Occasionally, the tébibtum has as its objective the allotment of land to 
the conscripted personnel,’ which must be carried out with utmost care 
(ARM I 7. 39 f.) .**: In short, the Mari tébibtum covers the same ground 
as the biblical census, even down to such details as readiness for combat 
(cf. yosé’ séva’ Numbers 1: 3, etc.) and new land grants (Numbers 26). 

Were it not, therefore, for etymological considerations, no one would 
hesitate today to view the tébibtum texts as straight census records. 
Why, then, does the terminology have a cultic bearing? M. Kupper 
would seek the answer in a “ceremony of purification” aimed at the 
absolution of sins and hence capable of affording spiritual relief to the 
absolved.'* It is extremely doubtful, however, as was suggested earlier, 
that piety was so potent a factor in the case. At a minimum, such a 
purging ceremony should have been a regularly scheduled and country- 
wide festival in the charge of duly qualified priests; yet none of this is 
known to apply to the tébibtum. The passage on which M. Kupper 
bases this particular suggestion does state that, after the tébibtum had 
been performed, libbi mdatim uttih (ARM IV 57. 12) “the heart of the 
land was at peace.” But even if one were to take this phrase at face value, 
it does not follow that it denotes here an edifying religious response. 
For the same phraseology reappears in a familiar later passage about the 
death of a substitute king, which ends on this note: “The Akkadians 
were in fear (iptalhii). We have reassured them; they are at peace ” 
(ubbi nusaskingunu ittihi) 1* Evidently, therefore, the tébibtum could 
give rise to fears, which it was important to forestall. Such a need might 
well account for the culi.c bearing of the pertinent terminology. But 
why would a routine census engender fear and require the help of ritual 
as a prophylactic measure? It is on this point that the relevant biblical 
parallels can shed fresh light. 

The technical Hebrew terminology on the subject comprises the phrase 
nas@ r6s and the verb pqd. The two appear to be used interchangeably 
(cf., e. g., Numbers 1: 2 and 3: 14). The men thus enrolled are called 
pqudim (passim). How did these terms come to be employed for this 
particular purpose? 


1°This significant passage may be retranslated in full as follows: “The men 
(sdbum), whose replacements went off to Babylon while they remained behind, have 
been recorded (reading safri, with v. Soden, Orientalia 21, 1952, p. 84) separately: 
the men not called up (sabfi) for a (military) campaign—whether officials (sdlihu 
is approximately the same as gugallu) or free citizens—have been recorded sepa- 
rately; and the old men unable to go [on campaigns] have been recorded separately.” 

** According to Numbers 26: 55 such lands were apportioned by lot. And the Nuzi 
text JEN 333. 13-14 makes the significant distinction between a bél zitti and a 
bél piri, that is, between those who acquired their lands by inheritance and those 
who obtained them by lot from the crown. 

12 The order reads ina tébibtimma h[uttlit sunniqma “ make that tébibtum precise 
and accurate.” 
18 Cf. Nomades, p. 24. 
44 Harper, ABL 437, rev. 7-8. 
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The literal meaning of ndsa’ rds “ he lifted the head” lends itself to 
a variety of uses. The act may be a symbol of pride (Psalms 24: 7) 
or a sign of pardon (Gen 40: 13; II Kings 25: 27); but it also can signify 
an execution (Gen 40: 19). In addition, however, we find the same 
phrase in the idiomatic sense of “ to take stock, notice.” A striking case 
in point is Gen 40: 20, where it is stated that Pharaoh “ took notice ” of 
his two incarcerated courtiers; the author had already made subtle use 
of the identical phrase to refer to a pardon in one instance (v. 13), and 
a death sentence (cf. our “ beheading’) in another (v. 19). Apparently, 
“to lift the head ” had developed the specialized meaning of “to pick 
out the essentials,” or the like. It is in this derived sense that nasa’ ros 
figures so prominently in connection with the census (Exod 30: 12; 
Numbers 1-4; 26, passim). And we learn from Numbers 31: 26 that the 
term could be applied to animals as well as human beings. It is worth 
stressing that what is involved in all such cases is more than a mere tally, 
which would scarcely make any sense in Gen 40: 20. The point through- 
out is not “ to take count ” but “to take into account.” 

Since ndéa’ r6s interchanges in the census passages with pqd, it should 
not be surprising to discover that the idiomatic sense of the former 
matches the basic meaning of the latter. To be sure, there is probably 
no other Hebrew verb that has caused translators as much trouble as 
pqd. Its semantic range would seem to accommodate “to remember, 
investigate, muster, miss, punish, number,” and the like. Actually, how- 
ever, this seemingly lawless profusion reduces itself readily to the single 
common denominator of “ to attend to with care.” The important thing 
in each instance is to start out with this underlying common value and 
not pay undue heed to a specialized and remote application of the verb. 
Failure to observe this principle, for instance, has saddled pqd with the 
meaning “ to number,” which this verb never actually possesses as such.*® 
Counting can be the incidental result of attending to given tasks, whether 
the performer is a shepherd or a census taker. But pqd itself does not 
specify such possible byproducts. Where a tally is desired, the text will 
say mné(h) (II Samuel 24: 1) or add mispar- (v. 3). 

Now, associated with the biblical census is the ritual act of furnishing 
a kofer (-nefes). This amounted to the payment of half a shekel, so as 
to ward off a plague in the wake of the census (Exod 30: 12). The phrase 
designates a personal (nefes) payment for purposes of propitiation or 
expiation (kofer). But the connection between such an offering and the 
census is not immediately apparent. We are told, however, in II Samuel 
24 that a devastating pestilence afflicted the land following a census 








15 An amusing sequel to one such old misinterpretation is found in I Samuel 11. 
! The clear original intent of the passage was to demonstrate Saul’s courage against 
forbidding odds. His rescue of the besieged garrison of Jabesh Gilead was a perfect 
case in point. When people responded to his call, “ he mustered them (wayyifqedém) 
at Bezeq”-(v. 8). But later readers took the verb to mean “he numbered them.” 
In that case, what was the totai? According to the present Hebrew text, the 
Israelites alone (not counting the Judeans!) added up to 300,000; and the Septua- 
gint doubles this number. Yet, quite apart from their inherent improbability, such 
figures are directly contrary to the purpose of the account, which was to point up 
Saul’s heroism, 
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which had been ordered by David. Since nothing is said there about a 
kofer, one is justified in assuming that the omission of that precautionary 
measure was somehow linked with the subsequent plague. 

We are now ready to compare the combined biblical evidence on the 
census with the pertinent material from Mari—as well as added pertinent 
texts from Chagar Bazar.'® Both the Hebrew and the Akkadian texts 
feature distinctive technical terms. The one group yields ndésd’ 768, pqd, 
and kofer; the other displays tébibtum/ubbubum and paqddum. The 
verbs pqd and pagddum are, of course, identical etymologically; and we 
shall see presently that their special technical meaning is also the same. 
And just as pqd interchanges with ndsd’ r63 in Hebrew, Akk. paqédum 
alternates with whbubum, which thus yields the technical equation Heb. 
nasa@’ 768: Akk. ubbubum. Semantically, however, whbubum must be 
placed alongside Heb. kipper (Exod 30: 15); and tébibtum is the same 
as kofer. In other words, Akk. ubbubum/tébibtum has the special census 
meaning of Heb. ndsa’ ros, together with the cultic bearing of Heb. 
kipper/kofer. This juxtaposition is immensely helpful in more ways than 
one. It shows at a glance how closely related the respective institutions 
really were; and it points the way to a solution of the cultic tie in both 
instances, as we shall see directly. The sole difference between the 
biblical and the cuneiform material is the employment of ndéga’ r6s in 
the Hebrew passages under review. Yet even on this score, Akkadian 
supplies a complete semantic analogue, although this does not figure in 
the census texts. Interestingly enough, however, the meaning of the 
pertinent Akk. idiom, résa(m) nasti(m) can now be defined more pre- 
cisely than was possible hitherto, thanks to the established value of Heb. 
nas@’ 708. 

In analyzing the occurrences of résa nasi in the Harper letters, A. L. 
Oppenheim assigned to this phrase three distinct derivative values: 
(a) “ to cite, summon ”; (b) “‘ to examine, control ”; and (c) “ to start.” 17 
But in the light of the Hebrew evidence that was summed up above, 
these three separate connotations can now be more sharply evaluated 
and brought under a single heading. The decisive criterion, of course, is 
actual usage and not interdialectal correspondence. Nevertheless, when 
all the instances cited by Oppenheim have been rechecked, it becomes 
clear that the common concept of “to take into account, to take notice 
of ”’—as established for the Hebrew passages—will not only suit each 
Akkadian occurrence in question, but do it better. And the same mean- 
ing stands up also in other passages; cf., e. g., the Middle Assyrian version 
of the Etana Epic: Sama ina saggisi résu ligsi “ may Shamash call him 
to account in common with murderers.” '* This is obviously the nuance 


16 For these cf. C. J. Gadd, Iraq 7 (1940), pp. 22 ff. The Chagar Bazar material 
(see above, note 8) reflects the same age and society as the Mari texts. The Mari 
letters, however, deal with the tébibtum as something that has either been ordered 
or carried out. On the other hand, the administrative documents from Chagar 
Bazar have more to say, naturally, about the economic details involved. Exact 
counterparts of the latter type should turn up among the as yet unpublished texts 
from Mari. 

17 See JAOS 61 (1941), pp. 254-55. 

18 Cf. E. Ebeling, AfO 14 (1941-44), pl. 9.5 and p. 299, n. 5. 
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of Heb. pqd in pégéd ‘dwon “ visiting iniquity.” 

In respect to the census passages, the technical parallels obtained thus 
far may be tabulated schematically as follows (with divergent semantic 
analogues shown in brackets) : 


OT Mari (and Chagar Bazar) 
nasa’ r6s ubbubum |résa(m) nasi(m)| 
pqd paqadum 


kofer |cf. kippirim Exod 30: 16] tébibtum 


The direct link is furnished by pqd/paqddum. In view of all the other 
manifold ties, this specific and complete correspondence cannot possibly 
be ascribed to pure chance. It argues the most intimate kind of agree- 
ment between the underlying institutions under review. The respective 
terms, however, are sufficiently specialized otherwise to raise this further 
question: are Heb. pqd: ndsa’ r6s and Akk. paqddum: ubbubum mere 
stylistic variants in these contexts, as they would seem to be on the 
surface? It can now be shown that this is not the case, and that pqd/ 
paqadum adds a highly significant detail to the census process. The 
essential clue is provided by the cuneiform sources. 

It was previously mentioned in passing that the Mari census involved 


detailed written records. “ Let the troops . . . be recorded on a tablet by 
name” (sdbum ... sumisam li Sater) is a characteristic request (ARM 


I 42. 22-24; cf. 8-9). Indeed, sébam satérum “ to record the troops ” may 
alternate with sdbam paqddum (ARM III 21: 10-11: 19. 7). The 
tébibtum calls for experienced scribes; cf. e. g., ARM I 7. 37-8: w mari”! 
edubbi * umménu ina gatim sutamsi “ there are enough skilled scribes 
on hand”; the Chagar Bazar texts say the same thing repeatedly.”° It 
follows, therefore, that in these census documents from Amorite centers 
paqadum has the technical sense of “ to make note in writing, to con- 
script.” *. Nor can there be much doubt that in the parallel biblical 
passages pqd must be given the same specialized meaning. For definite 
confirmation we need look no further than the census passage in Numbers 
4: 32. The text reads there b*%émot tifg¢di, which cannot mean anything 
but “ you shall record by name,” cf. Mari sumisam li Sater. Therefore all 
the occurrences of pqd in the OT census passages can now be rendered 
simply, and significantly, “to record, enroll.” Hence p*qidim becomes 
“the enrolled ones ”; and the hitherto troublesome ‘6vér ‘al happ*qudim 
(Exod 30: 13, 14) emerges as “ one who is entered among the enrolled.” 

With this demonstration of the special technical force of pqd/paqadum 
we have all that is needed to clear up the one major difficulty of the 


1° Not gd-dub-bi as given in the iransliteration in ARM I, both on account of the 
Chagar Bazar parallels (see next note) and on internal grounds. The initial syllable 
could be read either gd or é, the actual difference between the two signs being very 
slight. But the preceding “sons of ” goes with edubba “school” and not GA. 
DUB. BA/-: adubba, which signified a high administrative official, cf. B. Landsberger, 
JCS 9 (155), p. 125, n. 22. And this point is clinched here by the appended umméni 
“men of skill.” 

20 DUMU.MES é-dub-bi, Iraq 7, Nos. 971, 978, 990, 996; DUMU.MES um-me-ni, 
Nos. 920, 988, 989, 995. 

214 semantic parallel is provided by Akk. hasdsum “to think,” tahsistum 
“ memorandum.” 
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census texts, one which the respective biblical and cuneiform documents 
have in common, namely, their cultic connection. For under “ the 
dramatic concept of nature ” ** which is known to us from Mesopotamia 
and is echoed in the Old Testament, the writing down of names could on 
certain occasions be a very ominous process. “In the House of Dust 
. . . [lives] Ereshkigal, Queen of the Nether World. [And Bélit-]séri, 
recorder of the nether world, kneels before her. [She holds a tablet} 
and reads out to her” (Gilg. VII iv 49-52). Further, “ The Anunnaki, 
the great gods, foregather. Mammetum, maker of fate, with them the 
fates decrees: Death and life they determine. (But) of death, its days 
are not revealed” (Gilg. X vi 36-39). Thus, on periodic occasions, the 
higher powers made lists which determined who among the mortals was 
to live and who was to die. 

Now, the same basic concept confronts us throughout the history of 
Jewish religious thought. Moses says to God: “ Efface me, I pray Thee, 
from Thy book which Thou hast written,” and God replies, “ Him only 
who has sinned against Me will I efface from My book” (Exod 32: 
32-33). According to the Mishna Rosh ha-shana, the mortals are judged 
by God on New Year’s Day, passing before him in review like troops ** 
(I 3). The appertaining liturgies carry this thought further. “On New 
Year’s Day they are recorded, and sealed on the Day of Atonement: 
how many are to pass away and how many to be brought into being, who 
is to live and who is to die.” ** More relevant still is a passage from 
another old Jewish poem which refers to the same occasion: “On it are 
the creatures recorded (yippdqédi) , to assign them to life or to death.” * 
We have here the technical verb pqd itself, in its special idiomatic sense, 
which tradition had somehow managed to hand down although the cor- 
rect meaning of the corresponding biblical occurrences had long been lost. 

To be sure, these are views relating especially to the New Year. But 
there are no compelling grounds for assuming that such ideas were always 
restricted to that one juncture. The two Gilgamesh passages, for in- 
stance, which were cited above, lack any reference to the cultic calendar. 
There must thus have been a time when the ancient Near Easterner 
shrank from the thought of having his name recorded in lists that might 
be put to unpredictable uses. Military conscription was an ominous 
process because it might place the life of the enrolled in jeopardy. The 
connection with the cosmic “ books ” of life and death must have been 
much too close for one’s peace of mind. It would be natural in these 
circumstances to propitiate the unknown powers, or seek expiation as a 
general precaution. In due time, such a process would be normalized as 
a tébibtum in Mesopotamia, and as a form of kippirim among the 
Israelites. 

It should be borne in mind in this connection that the census reflected 
at Mari and Chagar Bazar on the one hand, and in the Old Testament 


22Cf, H. and H. A. Frankfort, in The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man 
(1946), p. 24. 

28 Reading bnwmrwn (beniimron), with Dalman, for the enigmatic traditional 
bnéy maron “lambs,” cf. P. Fiebig’s edition, p. 76. 

24In the prayer Unetanne togef, see ibid., p. 67. 

*5 Ibid., p. 55. 
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on the other, is not just a routine mustering process. In both instances 
it is linked to new land grants and relatively recent political structures. 
This may well be the reason why we hear nothing about such an institu- 
tion elsewhere in Mesopotamia, or find no narrative account of it in the 
Bible after the time of David. Moreover, the “ Amorite ” states of Meso- 
potamia had many traditions and practices of their own. At any rate, 
the fear of enrollment was still so great there in Old Babylonian times 
that the census took its name from the incidental process of ritual 
“ purification.” And such fears would be kept alive by plagues, which 
must have decimated crowded camps more than once. With the passing 
centuries, however, society becomes resigned to the inevitable. Unwel- 
come as the census was in biblical times, it no longer called for a euphe- 
mistic designation. To be “called to account” was still something 
ominous, but not necessarily in a religious sense. The sole survival of 
older and more awesome concepts was the kofer, but by then this had 
taken the form of a routine monetary payment in the amount of a half 
of a shekel. Such incidents as the one recorded in II Samuel 24 were 
manifestly exceptional. 

The Mari material has opened up many new vistas. Not a few of the 
disclosures have an important bearing on the Bible; and the Bible, in 
turn, may be in a position to reciprocate. When such a comparative 
treatment is justified, one has the opportunity of dealing, beyond mere 
words or texts, with the very roots of an integral civilization. 





THE ASSYRIAN OPEN-COURT BUILDING AND ITS 
PALESTINIAN DERIVATIVES 


Ruts B. K. Amiran and I. DuNAYEvVsSKyY 


The thesis advanced here is primarily twofold: a) That the type of 
building under consideration, called in literature by the very character- 
istic name “the open-court building,” is foreign to Palestine; b) that 
once introduced it enjoyed quite a long and complicated history here, 
showing at least two distinct phases of development. 

Though “ A History of Architecture in Ancient Palestine ” has not yet 
been written, the future author will find more than a few relevant chap- 
ters scattered throughout the various excavators’ reports and general 
handbooks.' Long and detailed chapters have been devoted by Albright 
to very many architectural problems of city-walls, city-gates, and private 
and public buildings in his compactly written reports on the excavations 
at Tell Beit Mirsim. 

Despite the statement made by the authors of Megiddo, Volume I, in 
reference’ to the two buildings which constitute the best examples of 
our type, that “this type of court building is common throughout the 

1As for example, A. Barrois, Manuel d’archéologie biblique, I, 1938; S. Yeivin, 
article “ Architecture” in the Hntsiqlopediya Migqra’it, II, 1954 (in Hebrew); M. 
Avi-Yonah and S, Yeivin, Qadmoniyot Argenu, 1956 (in Hebrew). 
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Near East and is known in various periods,” * we shall try to prove that 
we have here a specific type characterized by well-fixed architectural 
principles. 

Evidence for our first thesis—that the conception of this plan is foreign 
to Palestinian architecture—is abundant. Most convincing is the com- 
parison between the plans and general character of the public buildings 
of Megiddo Strata IV B-IV and those of Stratum III. A thorough change 
is evident. There is nothing in common between the plans of Buildings 
1723 and 338, on the one hand,’ and those of Buildings 1052 (Fig. 1) and 
1369 (Fig. 2), on the other. We shall not dwell more on this thesis as 
it would lead us to a general analysis of Iron Age architecture, a subject 
far beyond the scope of the present paper. Another very interesting 
problem will also be avoided as outside the immediate concern of the 
present discussion, namely the relationship of our type of building to 
public buildings of the Late Bronze Age (which have their roots in the 
Middle Bronze Age). These buildings also contain some sort of a central 
court and are designed in the literature as Herrenhaus, Hofhaus, etc.° 
This complicated question requires a special study, looking into the 
development of architectural styles in the Bronze Age and their possible 
continuity with, or their divergence from, the Iron Age of Israelite civili- 
zation, with all sorts of possible outside intrusions and influences in 
every phase. For our subject, it may suffice to show the great divergence 
between, e. g., houses of LB Megiddo, Stratum VIII,*° and our type, in 
spite of the existence of the central court in the LB example. Both 
comparisons, therefore, Megiddo IV and III, on the one hand, and 
Megiddo VIII and III, on the other, make it certain that our type, i. e., 
of Megiddo III, is a new phenomenon in Palestine, and an imported one 
at that. It is at home in Assyria, and that it appears in Palestine with 
the beginning of Assyrian influence will be demonstrated in the course of 
the following discussion of our second thesis. 

The sketch-plans accompanying this paper are arranged in two series 
so as to make our basic idea almost self-explanatory: Series I contains 
specimens of our type both from Palestine and from Assyria and its 
provinces, from Late Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian times. Series IT 
shows the local developments in Palestine during the following Persian 
period, with a somewhat transitional specimen at the head of the second 
series. 

By a mere glance at the two groups of sketches, it becomes evident 
that all these plans are basically of one and the same architectural 
family.’ On studying them more profoundly, a subdivision into two 
distinct categories seems to be most logical. 


* Megiddo I, p. 72 ° Megiddo I, Fig. 12 and Fig. 49. * Megiddo I, Fig. 89. 

5W. F. Albright, TBM II, pp. 35 ff. and 63 ff., pls. 55-56. E. Grant and G, E. 
Wright, Ain Shems Excavations, V, pp. 35-38, Fig. 3. 

® Megiddo II, Text, Fig. 246. 

‘This general impression must have led both Lamon and Shipton (in Megiddo 
I, p. 72) as well as Olga Tufnell (Lachish III, pp. 133-5) to stress the similarity 
between the two buildings from Megiddo Stratum III and the Lachish Persian Resi- 
dency. Olga Tufnell has also brought Arslan Tash asa parallel to her Persian 
Residency. 
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We shall first deal with the earlier category, describing every specimen 
and drawing some general conclusions concerning their main definitions. 
Three buildings from Megiddo are to be assigned to this category. Two 
of them, 1052 and 1369 of Stratum III, as mentioned above, may serve 
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as our type-specimen. These are large and spacious buildings with some 
public function, situated in the vicinity of the main gate in the north 
part of the city. This type of architecture seems to have covered the 
whole area near the Megiddo gate of that age, since other fragmentary 
buildings, such as 490 and 1853, have much in common with 1052 and 
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1369. In addition to these, Schumacher’s “ Nordburg”* (Fig. 3) may 
also be attributed to the same period and the same style of architecture.’ 
The evidence of the pottery from the “ Nordburg” also corroborates 
this suggestion." 

To this group of buildings from Megiddo, Stratum III, we may now 
add the fortress discovered at Hazor in Area B (1955), assigned to 
Stratum III of Hazor.*' The general schematic plan (Fig. 4) shows its 
resemblance to the Megiddo III buildings. It seems to have been built 
well within the seventh century, on an acropolis which had been aban- 
doned for some time after its destruction by Tiglath-pileser [II in 
1733/2 B.c.'” 

Mention should also be made of another probable candidate for this 
group: a fortress excavated at Tell Kudadi ** at the mouth of the Yarkon 
River. The small part preserved shows a certain resemblance to our type. 

Some intrinsic features characterizing all these items call for definition. 
These definitions will be found most applicable to the type dominating 
the architecture of Assyria and its provinces, at least from the ninth 
century on.'* Without pretending to be exhaustive, we bring the follow- 
ing parallels, some of them given in sketch-plans, representative of its 
occurrence in Late Assyrian architecture: from Khorsabad, Sargon’s 
Palace and Residences J-M (Fig. 5);'° from Assur, houses in the living 
quarters (Figs. 6a-c);*° from Tell Halaf the Assyrian House (Fig. 7) ,"" 
and the Northeast Palace; ‘* from Til Barsib, the Assyrian Palace (Fig. 
8);?° from Arslan Tash, the Assyrian Palace; °° from Babylon, houses in 
the Merkes (Fig. 9) .*' 

The following characteristic points may be enumerated: 

8G. Schumacher, J'eil el Mutesellim, Leipzig, 1908, p. 48:Abb.46; Grundplan, 
Pl. XII. 

®*C. Watzinger is of a different opinion concerning the date of the Nordburg 
(Denkmdler Paldstinas, I, p. 58). 

1° Schumacher, op. cit., pls. XIII-XV. 

11 Qur thanks are due to the Director of the Expedition, Dr. Y. Yadin, for the 
permission to give here the sketch-plan of the fortress of Stratum III. For a pre 
liminary description and photographs cf, [EJ, 6, 1956, pp. 120 ff., pl. 16. 

12 The problem of the date of this building will be discussed in the forthcoming 
Hazor volume. Considerations for a date in the 7th century seem to outweigh those 
favouring a 6th century date. 

18 Discovered by P. L. O. Guy and excavated by E. L. Sukenik, S. Yeivin and N. 
Avigad—cf. QDAP, VIII, 1938, pp. 170 and 167-8. 

14It is beyond the scope of the present study to trace Assyrian architecture far 
back. 

15 Khorsabad 1; Khorsabad II, pl. 70. 

16C Preusser, Die Wohnhduser in Assur, Berlin, 1954, p- 20: “Das rote Haus.” 

“Tell Halaf 11: Die Bauwerke, 1950, pp. 203-221 and 402-3: “Die assyrische 
Hausanlage iiber den verfallenen Resten der Kapara-Burg.” 

18 Albright, “The Date of the Kapara Period at Gozan (Tell Halaf),” Anatolian 
Studies, VI, 1956, p. 79; Tell Halaf Il: Die Bauwerke, pp. 222-230, Fig. 115. 

19 F, Thureau-Dangin and M. Dunand, Til Barsib, Album, Plan B. 

20 F, Thureau-Dangin, A. Barrois, G. Dossin and M. Dunand, Arslan Tash, two 
plans at the back. 

40, Revther, Die Innenstadt von Babylon (Merkes), Leipzig, 1926, pp. 77 ff.: 
“Die neubabylonische Wohnhiuser,” Pl. 17. 
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1) The general shape of the plan is usually rectangular. Most essential 
are the straight, closed lines of the outer walls. 

2) Inner walls and partition walls are mostly of the same build and thick- 
ness as the outer ones. Straight walls and straight angles are common. 


3) The central open court is the most characteristic trait. It determines 
the whole layout of the building, both in size and function. The 
court opens on a row of four rooms and halls on all four sides. 


4) A large main entrance is contrary to the very character of this archi- 
tecture. As a matter of fact, these buildings were never provided 
with a central front entrance. A small side-entrance, or rather a 
“round the corner entrance ” is the rule. 

5) Inner entrances are very rarely located at the ends of the walls, but 
nearly always somewhere along their length, quite frequently in the 
middle of the wall. 

6) Quite a common adjunct of these large buildings is a drainage system. 


7) Quite common is a double row of rooms (viz., one row of rooms and 
one row consisting of a long hall and small rooms) on one side of 
the court. 


We come now to the second category, which is somewhat better docu- 
mented in Palestine, since more specimens have come to light. We shall 
first enumerate and describe them, and then analyze their character and 
difference from the first group. As a prime example of this group we 
must consider a fortress-like building from Tell Beit Mirsim (Fig. 10), 
both because of the new interpretation suggested here, and even more 
because of its relatively early date within the second group. This 
building is a very interesting specimen. Albright interpreted it as a 
gateway and adjacent tower (designating it as the North-Western Gate 
Tower), and gave a very detailed description of its construction and its 
archaeological vay in TBM III, pp. 15, 38-47 and pl. 6. Because of its 
complexity, Albright “ placed a considerable amount of data at the dis- 
posal of the student” (ibid., p. 41). Assigning the two-meter city-wall 
to the early 9th century (ibid., p. 12), this building “ which straddles the 
broken line of the two-meter city-wall” (ibid., p. 41) is dated by the 
excavator to the late 9th or early 8th century. A date at the end of the 
8th century or even during the seventh would perhaps better conform 
with the typological evidence and the topographical situation of the 
building. The plan shows general similarity to our first group, but in 
details it is nearer our second group, to be described immediately. View- 
ing it within the frame of this family of buildings and accepting its 
kinship to them,”? a clearer explanation of its character may now be 
proposed. It seems rather to be a fortress built upon a vulnerable point 
in the city wall (as pointed out by the excavator, ibid., p. 13), with the 
view of giving the wall additional strength. Very tentatively we propose 


*In his chapter on gates (S. Yeivin [supra, n. 1], p. 305) Yeivin noted that the 
room suggested as gate by Albright is much too narrow to serve as such, and he 
rejects the interpretation of a gate. 
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that this fortress at TBM was built at the end of the 8th century under 
the menace of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah. 

In each of the Strata IT and I of Megiddo similar buildings have turned 
up in Stratum II, the Fortress (Fig. 11) ** and in Stratum I, Building 
736 (Fig. 12.24 From Tell Jemmeh comes the large square fort (Fig. 13) *° 
assigned by Petrie to the XXVIth Dynasty. A Persian structure, Build- 
ing G, has been partially uncovered at Tell Qasile (Fig. 14) .2° The most 
elaborate building of the same group is the Residency at Lachish 
(Fig. 15) .?7 

Examining these plans carefully, we come to the conclusion that the 
main divergence of this category from the classic earlier one, lies in the 
the situation of the court (paragraph 3 of the definitions) : in the classic 
type the court is well protected, hidden behind a row of rooms and halls 
on all four sides. In the second category, the court is free from rooms 
on one of its sides, a situation which also influences the plan of the 
entrance (paragraph 4 of the definitions). A “round the corner” en- 
trance conforms well with the conception of a closed building. Relieving 
the building of its rooms on one front, however, allows a frontal entrance 
as well. As far as plan and architecture are concerned, the development 
of the second category from the first is natural. In conception, however, 
the building has undergone quite a fundamental change. 

In view of the conservatism manifested in the buildings of the Neo- 
Babylonian-Persian period at Babylon,”* the explanation of the develop- 
ment of the second category may be looked for locally; the plan of the 
second category may be a product of the influence of local architectural 
conceptions and conventions upon an imported Assyrian style. From the 
8th century onwards, and perhaps already in the 9th, the Israelite house 
seems to have been stabilized on more or less fixed architectural princi- 
ples. One of the most characteristic types is the one known in literature 
as the “ four-room house,” which has been found so often as to allow 
conclusions. The house is composed of four almost equal spaces, the 
middle one used as a court, to which leads the main access.?® It seems 
quite conceivable that this type and its variants could have exerted some 
influence on architectural types introduced from abroad. The specimen 
from Tell Beit Mirsim to some extent manifests this amalgamation. 

The date of the introduction of this Assyrian type of building into 
Palestinian architecture is completely dependent on the date of the 
beginning of Assyrian influence in Palestine.*° The second half of the 
9th century saw the beginning of that influence, which “ moved with 
Assyrian arms” (Albright [n. 30], p. 77, n. 30). The date assigned to 


*8 M egiddo I, Fig. 95. 

*4 Megiddo I, Fig. 98. 

25 F, Petrie, Gerar, London, 1928, pl. XI. 

26 B. Mazar, The Excavations at Tell Qasile, IEJ, I, 1951, pp. 211 ff. 

°7Q. Tufnell, Lachish III, 1953, pp. 131-142, pl. 119. 

*8 It has to be admitted that not enough comparable material from Babylonia has 
been examined to enable us to form a definite conclusion. 

2° Tt is beyond our subject to deal here in more detail with the development of the 
Israelite house, a subject already much discussed, but requiring more research. 

8° Albright, supra n. 18, pp. 75-77. 
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Stratum III at Megiddo,*' covering approximately the whole of the 8th 
century (from Hazael’s invasion in 814 to Tiglath-pileser III’s conquest 
of northern Palestine in 733/2) accords with the expansion of Assyrian 
military and cultural influence. 

It seems that the transition from the classic to the later type took 
place during the 7th century. That, at the same time, the fortress at 
Hazor should have been built along conservative lines may be explained 
by the fact that it was built after the destruction of the Israelite 
Northern Kingdom, and, not improbably, by the Assyrian district 
administrator. 





THE ASSYRIAN OPEN-COURT BUILDING AND THE WEST 
BUILDING OF TELL BEIT MIRSIM 


We are greatly indebted to Ruth Amiran and I. Dunayevsky for their useful 
collection of the open-court material from Assyria and Palestine, and for thei 
convincing proof that the Palestinian examples from the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c. reflect Assyrian influence. There is a little misunderstanding in their paper 
of my actual printed views on the West Tower (better “ Building”) and associated 
West Gate of Tell Beit Mirsim—a misunderstanding clearly due to failure to read 
through my original discussion. My account of the successive phases of construction 
at the West Gate and Tower appears in Tell Beit Mirsim III (Annual ASOR, XXI 
XXII, 1943), pp. 15, 41-48, illustrated by the ground plan in Plates 6 and 8 and 
the cross-sections of phases alpha, beta, gamma, delta (by A. H. Detweiler) in 
Plate 9. My date of the building is not “late 9th or early 8th century ” (which is 
my date for the earliest Iron-Age constructions astride the tenth-century wall at the 


West Gateway, pp. 15, 45) but the late seventh and early sixth (alpha and beta, 
pp. 44f., 677.) or at earliest the late eighth and early seventh century (gamma). 


It is impossible to date phase delta except between the early ninth and the late 
eighth century, and we have no idea of its plan. This is equally true of the West 
Building and the West Gate proper. There is thus no discrepancy between my 
chronology of the constructions in question and the two authors’ interpretation of 
evidence from other sites. 

On the other hand they are definitely wrong in accepting Yeivin’s idea that the 
West Gate is no gate at all but presumably part of the building with no exterior 
ingress. In the first place there is no communication whatever through the high 
wall standing (Plate 9, Section C-C’) between the building proper and the gate 
passage. In the second place, the main entry from the gate passage into the city 
(Plate 44, d) is much more massive than the main entry from the city into the 
West Building, and cannot possibly have served as anything but a gateway. If the 
entry in question and the passage leading to it are not part of a gateway from out 
side the city, they can have no conceivable functional purpose. It is not surprising 
that the type of gateway in question has not yet been directly paralleled elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact, I had no parallel to the East Gate of eighth-seventh century 
Tell Beit Mirsim in 1943; since then an excellent parallel has turned up at Karatepe 
in Cilicia, dating from about 725 B.c. (see Bossert, Alkim and Cambel, Karatepe 
Kazlari (Birinci On-Rapor) [Ankara, 1950], Plates IX and X, also R. Naumann, 
Architektur Kleinasiens [1955], p. 278 and fig. 348). It may be added that in 
December, 1956, I was able to go through the unpublished material on Karatepe, 
for which I wish to thank Mme. Halet Cambel, Mr. U. Bahadir Alkim, and Mme. 
Miihibbe Darga (who is preparing the pottery for publication); any remaining 
doubts about the dating of the material toward the end of the eighth century B.c. 
have vanished. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 





*1 For the last discussion bringing all previous data, ef. Albright, TBM III, pp. 
2-3, n. 1 
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AN OSTRACON FROM CALAH AND THE NORTH-ISRAELITE 
DIASPORA 


W. F. Avsricut 


The latest number of the invaluable journal Iraq (Vol. XIX, Part 2) 
contains an important article by J. B. Segal on “ An Aramaic Ostracon 
from Nimrud ” (pp. 139-145). In it Segal publishes a sherd with eleven 
lines of Aramaic script, written on both sides. While the ostracon con- 
tains only a list of names of men and (in most cases) of their fathers, 
with “ son of ” between them, it is unusually significant. Segal has spared 
no pains to decipher and interpret the names, and his conclusions are 
nearly always sound, as far as they go. I have a few observations to make 
4 on the reading of individual letters, as well as on the interpretation of 
‘ the names, but my chief interest is in the date of the text and the 
geographical provenience of the names. In the following transliteration 
all the consonants of the original text are written with capitals while 
my vocalization is indicated by small letters; remarks supplementing 
Segal’s own excellent treatment or correcting details will be found in 
the footnotes. 

1. [...so]n of ‘aNa’eL ' *eLiNuR®* son of Me<NayHeM* 
2. HaNaN’eL* son of ‘aNa’eL(?) ’eLiNuéiR son of |.. .’eL 

3. MeNaHeM son of BeYad’eL® ZeKaR’eL son of SiNndR ® 

4. SaBa’eL™ son of ‘uZza’ NeDaB’eL son of HaN(n)iN 

5. HaNan’eL son of HaZi’eL * 

6. GeNé’® son of MeNaHeM 





This name is new but corresponds to good Hebrew ‘Andydh(i), as pointed out 
by Segal. We should, however, also mention Heb. ‘Andni and ‘Ananyah, both for 
**Andaniyahi, “ Yahweh Has Answered Me.” 

2? Segal may be right in preferring to read the second element as nér (as in 
“ Abner,” ete.), but ef. the late eighth-century Palestinian name Ayanir, which I 
have discussed in BULLETIN, No. 140 (1955), pp. 34 f. 

* The second letter has certainly been omitted by mistake. 

The biblical Tower of Hananeel has been correctly brought in by Segal; such 
names were virtually always derived from names of persons. This Hananeel may 
have occupied the property adjacent to the tower in question. 

* Correctly explained by Segal and related to spellings already known, BD’L and 
BYD’L. It may be added that BD’L occurs as Budu-il (Boéd’el) in Assyrian (name 
of an Ammonite king in the early seventh century) and that it is also found in a 
list of Edomite names from the sixth century (BULLETIN, No, 82, p. 13). 

®This name is doubtless Heb. sinnor, which I render as the name of a tool or 
weapon (either “trident” with E. L. Sukenik or “hook” with the cognate lan- 
guages; cf., however, my own discussion, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., II, pp. 286-290, where 
the evidence will be found). As a personal name it already occurs in Ugaritic; ef. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 317 a. 

7 Cf. Segal’s treatment. There can be no doubt that this is the correct vocaliza- 
tion: “Repent, O God!” The name is also found in an unpublished Hebrew 
inscription from about the sixth century. 

SI give this vocalization merely because it occurs in a Hebrew name, whereas 
the probably better Haza’el is attested in Aramaic and Arab names, 

® This name can scarcely be anything but the passive participle of Aramaic gend, 
“to hide”; it is written Gi-ni-i in a seventh-century Assyrian document from the 
Harran region, Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, p. 80b, with varying spellings, 
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7. MeNaHeM son of ’eLYaSa‘?° 

8. *eLiNuiR son of M(!)iKa’eL ™ 

9. ‘aYNaDaB * son of HaGgaY 

10. eLTaMaK (son of ?) KeBeS * 

11. ‘ak BoR ™ (son of ?) BéLNaTaN * 


The list is surprisingly homogeneous, and four names (‘Ana’el, Elinir, 
Hanan’el and Menahem) appear eleven times, a fact which strongly 
suggests close ties of kinship among members of the group. Of the 21 
different names 10 are Biblical Hebrew; ** 8 occur in Hebrew inscriptions, 
reflect well-known Hebrew words, or have close structural parallels in 
known Hebrew names.’ The remaining three are probably (’Elinir) 


Gin(n)aya and Giniya, both obviously hypocoristic. On the meaning of géné in later 
Aramaic see my discussion, Jour. Am. Or, Soc., 60 (1940), pp. 292f. This name is 
presumably shortened from a *@ené’el, ‘‘ Hidden, Protected by God” (cf. Heb. Setiir, 
Sitri, with the same original meaning). 

20 So written and pronounced in all occurrences in Hebrew inscriptions before the 
Exile. 

11This is the only case where I disagree radically with Segal’s reading. Quite 
aside from the unparalleled status of the supposed SKA’L is the fact that MV is, in 
my opinion, easier to see in the traces than §. With a magnifying glass I see a 
zigzag line going down from its high point at the left (which might coincide with 
the left end of a S) to meet a slightly curved line bending to the lower left at an 
angle slightly greater than 90° (like the well-preserved cases in lines 6). Mika’él 
is, of course, well attested in Hebrew as a personal name. 

12 Here I diverge in my interpretation from Segal. We now have a large and 
rapidly increasing family of Northwest-Semitic names beginning with ay(ya), 
“where”; see my full treatment in Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 74 (1954), pp. 225 ff., 
together with the two eighth and seventh-century names Ayakabar and Ayanir added 
in my papers in the Studi Orientalistici . . . Levi Della Vida (1956), p. 5 and n. 4, 
and BULLETIN, No. 140, pp. 34f. It should be added that the Y is consonantal in 
our ostracon, so the suggestions made by Segal are scarcely possible. In the light 
of all this new evidence I now consider it quite safe to add ’Y‘'ZR (Num. 26:30), 
especially since we find the same meaning, “Where Is My Help?” also in early 
Accadian names. On the other hand I should still refrain from bringing the name 
“Tthamar,” into the picture, feeling that the Y is in error and that the name is the 
same as the well-attested Bronze-Age Atamru(m). Cf. also the earlier and slightly 
divergent treatment of some of these names by Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (1955), 
pp. 235 f. 

18 This is probably nothing but the Aramaic spelling of a Hebrew Kebes, lit. 
“Lamb,” as apparently suggested by Segal. In this connexion it may be remarked 
that I have long been explaining the appellation of Ben-kosbah (glorified by his 
adherents as Bar-kokhbé and vilified by his foes as Bar-kozbé) as ‘Son of a Ewe 
Lamb (Heb. kisbah from kibsah),” the u/o vowel being due to the labial; like 
Ben-galgola and Ben-‘aflil the appellation is presumably a kenning used by the 
Jewish resistance forces to conceal their true identity. 

*4 As well known, this is the North-Israelite pronunciation of the word ‘akbar for 
“rat, mouse,” just as in Phoenician. 

15 With a magnifying glass I can see no trace of the break at the upper left 
necessary for the letter M; it is a characteristic N. In any case MTN is impossible as 
a second element in a theophorous name; the place-name ’"LMTWN in the Ostraca of 
Samaria is modern ’Amdtin and is in no case an ’Elmattan as suggested by Reisner. 
As is well known, the Mesopotamian Aramaic pronunciation of Ba‘al was simply 
Bél, and the vocalization be‘él is on a par with the historical spelling be’ér, actually 
pronounced bér. 

16 They are (in conventional English spelling): Elisha, Haggai, Haziel or Hazael, 
Hanan o Hanun, Hananeel, Michael, Menahem, Uzza, Achbor, Shubael. 

7 These are: ‘Aynadab, ’Eltamak, Beyad’el, Zekar’el, Kebes, Nedab’el, ‘Ana’el, 
Sinnor. 
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or almost certainly (Gené’ and Bélnatdn) not Hebrew names, though 
they may easily have been adopted in Palestine, where Aramaic or 
aramaizing names must have become quite common by the end of the 
northern monarchy of Israel. As seen by Segal, the names cannot have 
been borne by Aramaeans, since the patronymic is always introduced 
by ben, never by bar. He therefore attributes them to Phoenicia or 
Palestine. Phoenicia is excluded by such names as Beyad’el, which would 
be Béd’el in Phoenicia (and Ammon), Bélnatdn, which would be Ba‘al- 
yatén, and probably by Hazi’el or Haza’el. The Coastal Plain of Palestine 
had long since adopted Canaanite (Phoenician), as we know from its 
personal and divine names as well as from other concurrent evidence. 
Nowhere is there a name of a pagan divinity, except in the name 
Bélnatan, which may easily reflect a North-Israelite Ba‘al-natan, the 
first element of which was often applied to Yahweh as “Lord.” This 
fact should alone exclude Ammon, Moab, and Edom. 

The next question is chronological. There is: now a considerable 
amount of material, consisting mainly of ink-written ostraca and dockets, 
as well as semi-cursive incised clay tablets beginning in the time of 
Shalmaneser V, about 725 B. c. and extending down to the fall of Calah 
and Nineveh in 612 B.c. Relatively speaking, the new ostracon belongs 
to the first half of this period, between cir. 725 and cir. 675 B.c., as 
may easily be seen by comparison with F. Rosenthal’s tables,'* checked 
by the easily accessible photographs and tracings of the originals. For 
instance, there can be no doubt about the relative date of our ostracon 
when compared with the longest single text, the ostracon found at Assur 
and published by Mark Lidzbarski’®; it dates from the war between 
Asshtr-ban-apli and his brother Shamash-shum-ukin, about 650 B.c. 
The forms of characters in the latter are throughout later. 

Our ostracon may, therefore, date from the first years after the captivi- 
ties of 733, 721, or later; it may also belong to the first or second genera- 
tion of the diaspora. The persons mentioned in it may be all Israelites, 
or partly Aramaeans; the slight Aramaean admixture may reflect a pre- 
exilic situation or may illustrate conditions in the diaspora. From both 
biblical and Assyrian sources we know that the North Israelites were 
resettled in northern Mesopotamia (Gozan, Habor = Habir, and Halah 
are specifically mentioned) and western Media. Attempts were made by 
Sina Schiffer many years ago to identify North-Israelite exiles in Assyrian 
documents. His first study, published in 1907,*° tried to find worshippers 
of Yahweh in the Northwest-Mesopotamian city of Kannu’ (biblical 
Canneh) in the Khabir region, in the seventh century s.c. Unfortu- 
nately, the theophorous element 7A.U is actually to be read ¢Apil-Adda 
(“ Heir of Adad ”’) in spite of Tallqvist’s adoption of the shorter reading 
Au; ** quite aside from the evidence of the cuneiform vocabularies, we 
now have the name of the god in question, Aphlad, well attested in 


18 Die aramaistische Forschung (1939), Schrifttafel 1. 

1° Altaramdische Urkunden aus Assur (1921), Plate I. 

°° Keilinschriftliche Spuren (etc.), Beihefte zur Orientalistischen Litteratur-Zeitung, 
I (1907). 

21 APN (Assyrian Personal Names, Helsingfors, 1914= Acta Societatis Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, XLIIT: 1) 48. 
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Roman Dura Europus. Since the remaining content of the names be- 
ginning with “A.U was mostly Assyrian, with some distinctively Aramaic 
elements, Schiffer’s idea was inherently unlikely.2* In a later study, 
published in 1926,*° Schiffer returned to the problem of the Israelite 
captives in Assyria, with somewhat more success. This time he collected 
some unquestionably Israelite names from the seventh century, including 
Niriyau (Neriah) and Paltiyau (Pelatiah), both in the seventh-century 
Harper letter No. 633,74 written from Gozan itself and mentioning 
prominently a “man of Samaria (“Sa-mir-i-na-aya) ” whose name has 
been read Halbigu.*> If we had extensive material from Gozan (Tell 
DU; with it might be compared Heb. Heled, Heldai, name of one of David’s warriors, 
Halaf) itself, we should doubtless have many other Israelite names, but 
the Assyrian economic texts published by E. A. Weidner, A. Ungnad and 
J. Friedrich *° are nearly all from the first quarter of the eighth century 
B. c., with only a few from the second half of the seventh century.” 

The absence in our new ostracon of names containing the name Yau 
(Yahweh in North Israel) is probably accidental, indicating only that 
Yau-names were increasingly rare among North-Israelites in the late 
eighth-seventh centuries B.c. From the ostraca of Samaria we already 
knew that Baal-names were almost as common as Yau-names in the late 
ninth-early eighth centuries,”* and it has long been recognized by biblical 
scholars that there was a strong tendency in later North Israel to replace 
the name Yahweh (which was tainted with paganism) by ’Eléhim, both 
in a Tetrateuchal recension (the so-called E document) and in the 
Elohistic psalms. It is also doubtless true that a good many El-names 
from seventh-century Mesopotamia also belong to North Israelites, 
though they can very rarely be identified with any confidence when 
they are scattered through our tablets. 





*2 There are a few other names which are certainly or probably Israelite in the 
Kannuw’ and other texts discussed by Schiffer: Nadbiyau = Nedabiah, Iliyau = Elijah, 
and Ahiyau = Ahijah (for all three ef. Schiffer, op. cit., p. 25; his hesitation about 
the third name was unwarranted). From seventh-century North Mesopotamia 
Schiffer also listed such names as Amramu=‘Amram, Nabutu = Naboth, Paqaha = 
Pekah (op. cit., p. 31); for references to these names see also APN. The name 
spelled Sa-u-li ( op. cit., p. 20) is particularly convincing, since it was pronounced 
Saul in Late Assyrian and can be only Hebrew Sa’il, “Saul.” Other names are well 
known from Aramaic sources and need not have been Israelite at all; still others 
which Schiffer cited, were certainly not Israelite. 

** This study comprises a series of short articles in Oriens: The Oriental Review, 
I, No. 1, pp. 28-34, and 2, pp. 25-30. Most of Schiffer’s new material has little or 
no value, but he did call forceful attention to Harper Letter No. 633, which had 
been published in 1902, but remained little known. 

*¢The most recent publication of this letter is by Leroy Waterman, Royal Cor- 
respondence of the Assyrian Empire, Vol. I, pp. 440ff., with the commentary in 
Vol. III, pp. 208 ff. 

2°If this reading is correct, the name is otherwise unknown (cf. APN 83 b); 
Schiffer’s combination with Heb. halladmié is phonetically impossible, since the As- 
syrian name would be transcribed *Halbis (with samekh) in Hebrew. I tentatively 
suggest a reading ™ Hal-du(!), since BI-SO can often hardly be distinguished from 
DU; wivh it might be compared Heb. Heled, Heldai, name of one of David’s warriors. 

°° Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf (Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Beiheft 6, 1940). 

*" Ungnad was certainly not warranted in mentioning “Joab” as possible equiva- 
lent of the name Ya-a-bi (ibid., pp. 49 f.), since this is ‘pretty obviously an Aramaic 
hypocoristic Yahab. The name ™DUG-GA-i = Tabi (cf. other cases listed APN 236a) 
is evidently identical with the name 7'6bi belonging to the hero of the book of Tobit, 
said to be of North-Israelite extraction (ibid., pp. 107 f.). 

*°Cf. my Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 160 f. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE ANCIENT ORIENT 


Owing to pressure of work and lack of space, the Editor has fallen far behind in 
reviewing and noticing books sent him in his personal or editorial capacity. In the 
coming issues we shall try to catch up with the overflow of publications, many of 
them highly important. 

Ugaritica, 

In 1955 the third edition of C. H. Gordon’s standard introduction to Ugaritic 
studies, again revised and enlarged, appeared under the name Ugaritic Manual 
(Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1955, 361 quarto pages, price $16.50). Besides 
the already favorably known features of previous editions, it contains much new 
material, some of it not even yet published elsewhere. The vocabulary now runs 
to nearly 2100 words, including proper names. We may soon expect some major 
advances in the interpretation of Ras Shamrah literature, and its value for biblical 
research will become vastly clearer, The close relationship between Ugaritic and 
Hebrew has again been stressed most effectively by H. L. Ginsberg (at the Munich 
Congress of Orientalists, August-September, 1957), with all of whose contentions 
the reviewer found himself in full agreement, and the stylistic and literary similari- 
ties to biblical poetry have been emphasized vigorously in two recent Johns Hopkins 
dissertations by Pierre Proulx and Moshe Held. 

Among other publications in this field we mention particularly the following. John 
Gray’s The KRT Text in the Literature of Ras Shamra (Leiden, Brill, 1955, 66 quarto 
pages) is a sober and original contribution to the literature on the subject. More 
linguistic background and more attention to biblical parallels would have improved 
the book, but it will be found very useful——Marvin H. Pope’s El in the Ugaritie 
Texts (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, II, Leiden, Brill, 1955, x +116 pages) 
is an excellent monographic treatment of the titular head of the Ugaritic pantheon, 
who is also the god underlying Hebrew monotheism. For further details see the 
review by the present Editor in Jour. Bib. Lit., 75, pp. 255 ff—A. van Selms has 
contributed a useful volume on Marriage and Family Life in Ugaritic Literature 
(Pretoria Oriental Series I, London, Luzae, 1954, 163 pp., 20s.). As a pioneer study 
it will inevitably require much correction and amplification, but it is an excellent 
first attempt, It should be noted that the picture which emerges from this study 
is generally a reflection of the social organization of much earlier Canaanite society 
in the region of later Phoenicia and its hinterland, not of contemporary Ugarit as 
we are learning it from the Accadian documents published by Nougayrol and 
others.—Joseph Aisleitner’s Untersuchungen zur Grammatik des Ugaritischen (Saxon 
Academy of Sciences, Berichte, Phil.-hist Kiasse, 100, fase. 6, 1954, 187 pp.) is a 
very original and industrious analysis of grammatical (mainly verbal) phenomena; 
the fact that he has had to work chiefly in Hungary, without access to the latest 
publications and discussions in the West, gives his monograph special significance. 
He has tried to study Ugaritie from itself, which has advantages but also dis- 
advantages, since he does not utilize the rich store of information and comparison 
provided by other Northwest-Semitic tongues of antiquity, especially the South 
Canaanite underlying the artificial Accadian of the Amarna Letters.—Pelio Fronza- 
roli’s La fonetica ugaritica (Rome, Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1955, 102 pp.) 
shows good knowledge of modern phonetics but serious weakness in historical 
Semitic, especially Hebrew, grammar and phonology. If used cautiously it will be 
useful, 

The “ Habiru” and Nomadic Society in the Second. Millennium. 

The problem of the “ Habiru” has been brought much closer to solution by two 
recent books: Jean Bottéro, Le probleme des Habiru a la 4e¢ Rencontre Assyriologique 
Internationale (Paris, Cahiers de la Société Asiatique, XII, 1954, pp. xxxviii + 209), 
and Moshe Greenberg, The Hab/piru (New Haven, American Oriental Series, Vol. 39, 
1955, xiii + 96 pp.). An entire session of the international meeting of Assyriologists 
convened each year in Europe, was recently (1953) devoted to a thorough examina- 
tion of the problem, and Bottéro (himself one of the leading authorities on cuneiform 
texts of the second millennium from Syria) has done a splendid job of presenting 
the data and editing the papers read at the meeting and letters solicited from other 
scholars who could not attend the meeting. This volume will henceforth be of 
primary importance for all investigation of the role played by the Hapiru (now 
known from Ugarit and Egypt to have been pronounced ‘Apiru) in the second 
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millennium. Since the ‘Apiru almost certainly bear the same name and reflect the 
background of the Hebrews of Genesis, this book will be of fundamental significance 
for biblical scholars as well as Assyriologists and historians.—Greenberg’s monograph 
is entirely independent of Bottéro’s book and shows a thorough command of the 
sources, as might be expected from a student of E. A. Speiser. It will also be 
indispensable to the future student, particularly because of its exhaustive treatment 
of the Amarna and Nuzi data, as well as its good philological judgment, which is 
far from characteristic of many writers in this field. His caution in drawing his 
torical conclusions merits special praise, even though this reviewer holds that 
‘Apiru and ‘Jbri are basically identical: cf. his remarks in Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, pp. 109, 200, where parallel morphological formations are cited. 

In his brilliant monograph, Les nomades en Mesopotamie au temps des rois dc 
Mari (Paris, “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1957, xxxii + 283 pp.), Jean Kupper has produced 
the most important contribution to the history of semi-nomadism in the Fertile 
Crescent yet to appear. He has utilized published and unpublished documents from 
Mari and elsewhere in Mesopotamia; he draws on other data from later times, and 
shows complete familiarity with modern literature dealing with the semi-nomads 
of Syria and Mesopotamia today. He carefully emphasizes that these semi-nomads 
were exclusively ass-nomads, but cautiously refrains from drawing any conclusion 
about the possibility of camel-nomadism in the heart of Arabia. In_ successive 
chapters he presents all accessible material bearing on the people of Khana, the 
“ Benjaminites,” the Sutu, the Amurru (Amorites), and the “ Habiru.” This 
volume will be a mine of material for historians and biblical scholars, besides being 
indispensable to Assyriologists. The reviewer is in agreement with the author almost 
everywhere. 

Kingship in Israc the Light of the Ancient Orient. 

Two of the ablest contemporary students of ancient biblical and Semitic religion 
have published books on the problem of sacral kingship in the Bible. Aubrey R. 
Johnson’s. Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1955, 
viii+ 155 pp.) is a very able and brilliantly written statement of Mowinckel’s well 
known thesis of the Enthronement Psalms in a modified form. Johnson is familia 
with the relevant modern literature and uses Northwest-Semitic data, especially 
from Ugarit, effectively for the interpretation of biblical poetry and religion. The 
chief weakness of the book is one for which he cannot be blamed—failure to grasp 
the full significance of the revolution in the study of Hebrew verse which is now 
in full tide. Scareely any contemporary scholar understands this fact, because of 
the still largely unpublished state of preliminary studies in this field. Among these 
studies are several unpublished dissertations from the Baltimore school, which give 
an impressive picture of the far-reaching similarity in stylistic, syntactic, and word 
patterns which exists between whole categories of Ugaritie and Hebrew verse 
Geo Widengren’s Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten Testament und im Judentum (Stutt 
gart, Kohlhammer, 1955, 127 pp., DM 10.80) is the work of one of the foremost 
students of the history of religion, who represents the Scandinavian approach but 
is much too original to conform to any special school. His treatment shows extra 
ordinary command of all relevant philological and linguistic data, and there are 
many brilliant original observations scattered through the book (e.g., on the 
Persian origin of ‘appiryén in Canticles, p. 112, n. 80). Wholly neglected hitherto 
are the passages he cites from the Samaritan liturgies, whose astonishing archaism 
agrees with our rising respect for the relative antiquity of Samaritan tradition, as 
a result of finding paleo-Samaritan material among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

G. W. Anderson, who has already won the gratitude of a multitude of biblical 
students by his papers and translations bringing the highly original work of 
Seandinavian scholars to them in English, has collaborated with Sigmund Mowinckel 
in translating the latter’s Han som kommer (He That Cometh: The Messiah Concept 
in the Old Testament and Later Judaism, Oxford, Blackwell, 1956, xvi+ 528 pp.) 
Anderson’s translation is impressively accurate, and since it was based on “a 
partly revised Norwegian Text ” and is eerrected in detail by author and translator, 
it repleves the Norwegian original for all practical purposes. There can be no two 
opinions about the importance of the book, which systematizes and develops the 
author’s well-known view on the status of kingship in the Israelite monarchy and 
its decisive influence on the early evolution of Messianic concepts in Israel. This 
does not mean that the reviewer is always in agreement; ef. BULLETIN, No. 126, p. 34. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. All subscriptions 
to the Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, and Journal of Cuneiform Studies run for a 
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